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THE TRUANT OFFICER BY 
ANY OTHER NAME —? 


THE nostalgic simplicity of Mark Hopkins’ school 
has given way to a complex educational system over 
which the theorists wrangle and about which the pub- 
lie is often confused. Fortunately, some degree of 
agreement and clarity is achieved in the basic tenets 
that a certain amount of education be required of all 
children who fall within rather broad limits of educa- 
bility and that the educational experiences provided 
be as meaningful as possible for each child. 

One result of the attempt to implement these tenets 
has been the creation of nonteaching specialists. The 
number of such specialists and the variety of services 
they perform seem to be limited only by the imagina- 
tion and persuasiveness of the superintendent, on the 
one hand, and by the financial resources of the com- 
munity, on the other. 

Among the earliest nonteaching specialists were 
the truant officer and the attendance officer. 


The old-time truant officer concerned himself with 


By 
MARSHALL J. TYREE 
SUPERVISOR, 

DIVISION OF PUPIL PERSONNEL 
AND COUNSELING 


cases, but seldom with causes. He relied chiefly upon 
fear, and but little upon understanding and co-operation. 
He went on the theory that if a pupil were absent from 
school it was because of some perversity that called for 


punishment. .. .1 


His way of working was not the only factor that 
made the truant officer offensive to his more profes- 
sional colleagues. The name bestowed upon him by 
the legislative fathers that sired him became, in time, 
a kind of bar sinister on the escutcheon of an edu- 
cational philosophy characterized by sweetness and 
light. The title of truant officer was entirely too harsh 
sounding, too negatively definitive, to be consonant 
with the changing vocabulary of a profession desper- 
ately trying to break away from the tradition of the 
birch rod and dunce cap. Nor did the title of attend- 
ance officer fall too gently upon the ears of those in 
search of the saccharine. So, in the same trend which 


1E. P. Cubberley, ‘‘Publiec School Administration.’’ 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 588-89. 
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has resulted in the supervisor’s job being performed 
by the helping teacher and consultant, the function 
originally the truant officer’s and more recently the 
attendance officer’s is being performed by personnel 
with such euphemistic titles as visiting teacher, pupil 
personnel worker, home and school visitor, welfare 
worker, visiting social counselor, and school social 
worker. 

It would be less than fair, however, to give the 
impression that the preoccupation with titular euphony 
was the sole interest of the advocates of change. 
There was, here and there, a real and defensible con- 
cern for expanding of function from that of mere 
law enforcement to the offering of help to children 
with problems that impoverish their school experi- 
ences, and for changing practice by introducing into 
the school setting a helping process which had been 
developing in the field of social-case work. 

However defensible this concern, it is the thesis of 
this paper that the idea that its implementation re- 
quires a staff member with a pleasant—perhaps de- 
ceptively pleasant—sounding title is eminently inde- 
fensible. It can be readily conceded that the truant 
officer, having lived past his three score years and ten, 
should receive consideration only as a fit subject for 
The demise of the attend- 
ance officer, however, cannot be so readily justified. 
Although, it must be admitted, he fell heir, in prac- 
tice, to many of the sins of his predecessor, he is not 
His most heinous offense in the 


pedagogical euthanasia. 


beyond redemption. 
eyes of his more “progressive” colleagues is that as 
an attendance officer he is a kind of policeman repre- 
senting the authority of the law, something considered 
foreign to the philosophy of the New Education. 

The facet that the foremost exponent of modern 
edueation, Professor Dewey, has repudiated those who 
misunderstood his teachings to such an extent that 
they viewed authority as incompatible with the edu- 
cative process seems to have eseaped the notice of 
many who consider themselves his disciples. Dewey 
viewed social control—and sometimes the intervention 
His 


concern was only that authority be used in the interest 


of “fairly direct social control”—as a necessity. 


of the group and not because of personal whim.? 
Distrust of authority, of course, is not a character- 
istie peculiar to “progressive” schoolmen, but is a 
rather alarming trait of the American people. Fear 
of the authority of the attendance officer, or of any 
publie official, would be quite understandable were we 
living in the political atmosphere of the early 18th 
century. For then the authority exercised by publie 
officials resided in a monarch across the sea and was 


imposed from without upon his subjects. In the last 


2J. Dewey, Edueation.’’ New 


York: Maemillan, 


‘Experience and 
1938. Pp. 58-59. 
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quarter of that century, it will be recalled, consider- 
able blood was shed in order that Americans could 
cease being subjects to become citizens. As citizens, 
they arrogated unto themselves the authority formerly 
vested in the crown. For us in the latter half of the 
20th century, to continue to fear and distrust author- 
ity—as if imposed from outside ourselves—can only 
mean that we are thinking like rather impotent sub- 
jects and have not yet learned to think as self-direct- 
ing citizens.* If this proposition is tenable, there 
are implications for education far more serious than 
Suffice 
it to say that the authority of the attendance officer, 
as well as of all public officials, is the authority of the 
group. Fear and distrust of that authority is fear 
and distrust of ourselves. 

The objection might be raised, however, that helping 
children and their parents with problems affecting 
school attendance and school adjustment does not re- 
quire authority, however necessary, to be vested in 
a policeman. Such an objection reveals a misunder- 
standing of the essential nature of the attendance 
officer as grave as the misunderstanding of the place 
of authority in a modern school or in a democratic 
state. Unlike some of the sugar-coated titles found 
in our schools, that of attendance officer is a creation 
of statute, and although a majority of the states have 
statutory provisions for the title of attendance officer, 
the duties of the office, which vary from social in- 
terpretation* to the inspection of outhouses,® are not 
It shoud be noted, however, that 
these duties are not significantly different from those 
specified when other statutory titles are used. In 
Georgia for‘ instance, statute authorizes the employ- 


uniformly defined. 


ment of a visiting teacher “whose duty it shall be to 
act as attendance officer” ;° 
distinetion in the duties of the attendance officer and 
and Michigan permits the 

workers or 


Pennsylvania makes no 


home and school visitor ;? 
appointment of “welfare attendance 
officers who, when employed, shall have and possess 
the legal authority and powers of truant officers.’”§ 
From this it should not be inferred that visiting 
teachers, home and school visitors, and welfare work- 
ers are also “hookey-cops” as are the attendance officer 
and the truant officer, for these officers are not police- 
men, 

Whenever courts of record have been called upon 
to determine the status of the truant officer or the at- 
tendance officer, they have been consistent in their 


V. Pullias. Social Science, Vol. XIV, No. 1, pp. 


69 


4 Kentucky's Revised Statutes (1948), see. 1: 
5 Michigan Statutes Annotated (1947), see. 


sec. 4, G. P. L. 350. ‘ 
7 Public School Code of 1949, sec. 1,341. 
8 Wisconsin Statutes (1947), see. 40.73. 
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opinions that these officers are public officers as con- 
templated by the constitutional provisions of their 
respective states. The attendance officer is the kind 
of officer that a Florida court held could not be ap- 
pointed by local school authorities, but would have to 
be elected by the people or appointed by the gov- 
ernor.!° As a public officer, he has been declared 
“much more than a mere police officer’?! who was 
“not intended to be embraced in the constitutional 


9 Rhall y. Board of Education New York City, 57 NYS 
977 (1899); Featherngill y. State, ex rel Wright, 33 Ind 
App 683, 72 N E 181 (1904) ; Burris v. Board of Educa- 
tion of District No. 188, County of St. Clair, 221 Ill App 
397 (1920); Quernheim v. Asselmeir, 296 Ill 494, 129 N 
E 828 (1921) ; McGovern v. School District of New Phila- 
delphia, 19 Sch Leg Records 283 (1922); State ex rel 
Douglass vy. Board of Public Instruction of Duval County 
et al., 98 Fla 66, 123 So 540 (1929); Bernard v. Humble, 
182 S W (2d) 24, 298 Ky 74 (1944). 

10 State ex rel Douglass v. Board of Public Instruction 
of Duval County et al., 98 Fla 66, 123 So 540 (1929). 

11 McGovern v. School District of New Philadelphia, 19 
Sch Leg Records (Pa.) 283 (1922). 
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provision”;'* and in this respect, he holds a higher 
rank and dignity than does the teacher.!% 

When viewed in proper perspective the title of 
attendance officer is an honorable one and worthy of 
retention. While it offers no impediment to the utili- 
zation of the highest professional skills in providing 
help directly to children and their families with prob- 
lems of school attendance and school adjustment, the 
title 
than a title such as visiting social counselor when, on 
occasion and in the interest of the child and society, 
referral must be made to the courts. More important, 
perhaps, the title of attendance officer reflects the be- 
lief of a people that the education of their children 
is of such paramount importance that it is worthy of 
the attention of an officer of the state. 


of attendance officer is obviously more fitting 


12 McGovern vy. School District of New Philadelphia, 19 
Sch Leg Records (Pa.) 283 (1922) citing Houseman vy. 
Commonwealth, 100 Pa 222, 

Humble, 182 S W (2d) 24, 298 Ky 74 


13 Bernard vy. 
(1944). 





THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: 
THE SEASON CLIMAXES 


WittiAm H. BEYER 


New York 27 


A NuMBER of new plays have appeared during the 
season, but before one could say TV-is-the-villain they 
have closed. With the exception of José Ferrer’s 
production of Joseph Kramm’s Pulitzer-Prize win- 
ner, “The Shrike,” in which Ferrer stars, offerings 
such as Truman Capote’s “The Grass Harp” and 
George Tabori’s “Flight into Egypt,” though pre- 
sented under perfect production auspices, failed to 
achieve success. 

Capote has fashioned a gentle comedy from his 
currently suecessful novel, “The Grass Harp,” which 
nostalgically romanticizes an adolescent boy’s life 
with his maiden aunts in a drowsy Southern cross- 
the lad. A 
guishing feature of Capote is his narrative approach 
When 


abandoned, and it is in the comedy, it is indeed un- 


roads hamlet as recollected by distin- 


from the viewpoint of childhood. this is 
fortunate, since the brash innocence of the lad, to- 
gether with his youthful zaniness, provides a fresh, 
personal point of view, both magical and innocent, 
a springboard from which bounce character and ac- 
ingratiating 
As a 
comedy, “The Grass Harp,” beeomes the story of 


the Talbo the Dolly 
Verena, whose coddled calm is upset when a con- 


tion with freshness of style, giving 


charm and vitality to both place and time. 


spinsters, middle-aged and 


niving City Slicker bewitches the frustrated Verena. 


She, conspiring with the Slicker, attempts to foree 
Dolly to disclose the secret formula of a dropsy cure 
she brews, one that provides pennies for their ex- 
istence, which the conspirators would mass-market. 
Disillusioned and crushed by this breach of loyalty, 
the shy, gentle Dolly flees with their adolescent, 
footloose nephew and the Negro cook to a forest 
tree-house. Here she is joined by a meek, retired 
A feeble, 
Irate townspeople, gro- 
tesquely characterized in burlesque terms and artisti- 
cally a contradiction, headed by the sheriff, hunt down 
the trespassers, and in the resulting fraeas the lad is 
wounded. 


judge who, likewise, shuns 
tentative 


home ties. 


romance ensues, 


Meanwhile, the Slicker has been exposed 
as a fraud, and both sisters “see the light” as harmony 
smiles in conclusion. 

The thing uppermost in one’s mind after seeing the 
play is the fanciful scenery designed by Cecil Beaton, 
specifically, a great tree with its platform erected mid- 
The 
other settings—a fancy Victorian house-front and a 


way for the runaways that dominates the stage. 


fussy sitting room are eye-filling decor and, like the 
tree, serve as bright theatrical symbols of the comedy. 
However, dominating the play as the decor does, it is 
theatrically arresting rather than poetically provoca- 
tive. The settings supplant rather than recreate the 
nostalgic, romantie mood, the poetic illumination, that 
Capote so magnetically evokes in his deseriptive prose 
which, like musie, generates its own emotional power 
by awakening corresponding moods within us. 

Style in scenery is no substitute for dramatie litera- 


ture. When the settings in a straight dramatie pro- 
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duction get a round of applause at the curtain’s ris- 
ing, it is a certain sign, as a leading designer has 
pointed out, that the artist has failed, since his job is 
not to decorate the play, but to reveal in visual sym- 
bols the essential elements basic to the people and the 
theme of the drama—to be mood-provoking, not 


mood-substituting. Paradoxically, Beaton’s costumes 


are so perfectly right, so genuine in character, that 


one does not remember them at all, which is the high- 
est compliment since his whole emphasis here, rightly, 
is on the character, not the dress. 

In the lovely accompanying score, Virgil Thomson 
has captured the magic and lyric mood of Capote’s 
fictional implications, and Robert Lewis has directed 
the comedy with sensitivity and affection, though in a 
variety of styles which serves only to emphasize the 
lack of inner integration in the play. Despite the 
fact that Capote’s comedy fails to project his fictional 
originality and only gives us a routine sentimental 
play, the production has a quiet, old-fashioned attrac- 
tion since Mildred Natwick, as the timorous Dolly, 
and Ruth Nelson, as the brittle, defeated Verena, are 
splendid. Both roles are lucidly defined and lumin- 
ously projected and are the core of the tender comedy. 
Russell Collins plays the gentle judge with wisdom 
and humor, and Georgia Burke manages to give the 
stock character of the garrulous, domineering servant 
distinction. Johnny Stewart, as the lad, was quite 
lost in the play, understandably enough, since Capote 
seems quite at loose ends about his development and 
gives Stewart nothing to go on. 

None the less, we grant Capote a good try. The 
blithe and magically innocent quality of Capote’s 
prose with its poetic illumination cannot be replaced 
in the theatre by scenery, no matter how decorative. 
The drama achieves distinction most generally as 
original creation, which the act of transformation in 
stage adaptation of fiction is hard to equal. We hope 
that Capote, having had a taste of the stage under 
stimulating auspices, will attempt an original play, 
for we need his very special gifts in the theatre. We 
trust, though, that he will explore scenes other than 
the Deep South with which we have been sated in the 
past decade, In fact, when the curtain rose on “The 
Grass Harp,” and we were treated to Beaton’s valen- 
house-front 


tine—a pretty Victorian painted on 


gauze; the gauze rolled up; we had a second valentine, 
a pretty Victorian dining room where the garrulous, 
arrogant colored servant chattered endlessly about 
the family to the ambling youth—we thought, “Oh no, 
this is not Capote.” In his fiction we are led into a 
forest that, superficially regarded, may be any woods, 
but as we stroll we are in a land of enchantment 
where the unexpected triumphs and nuanees are rele- 


vant. Not so in his comedy, where one is led merely 
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into the abode of another pair of frustrated spinsters 
whose sweet dignity is disturbed by a City Slicker. 
The eminence given the servant in the first act proves 
superficial for, like the boy, she is subsequently rele- 
gated to the background as the comedy continues. It 
has become almost a cliché in plays of a Southern 
locale to present the characters in an approximation 
of the commedia-dell’-arte set-up—the all-understand- 
ing, domineering, colored cook, the delicate, defeated 
women, the brash youth, the knowing city man—and, 
as in the commedia-dell’-arte tradition, if a director 
were to toss them a suggestion prior to the curtain’s 
rising, they could improvise their own play—and an 
amusing diversion it might well be. True, the gen- 
uinely creative artist can take worn material and, by 
his superior artistic perceptions, give us a fresh, new 
This Capote does in fiction, but failed to do 
on the stage. 


world. 


Since Elia Kazan gave such a vivid account of him- 
self as director of “Death of a Salesman” and “A 
Streetcar Named Desire,” any new play that he un- 
dertakes commands attention and arouses sharp an- 
ticipation. His first production in several seasons, 
“Flight into Egypt” by George Tabori, screen writer, 
though combining both the social significance and the 
melodrama for which Kazan has a predilection, em- 
ploys them so tritely and with so many clichés that 
one wonders what in the script intrigued Kazan. 
Perhaps it is the genuine sympathy that all liberal 
Americans feel toward the battered citizenry of the 
Old World who have traditionally sought a new life 
among us. The play deals with a contemporary 
family of Austrians, the Engels, man, wife, and child, 
who flee today’s shattered Vienna for what, to Engel, 
is Whitman’s New World. Being dependent on the 
wife’s earnings as a dressmaker, they get as far as 
Cairo, broke and still awaiting the necessary visa, 
while concentration-camp and war injuries which have 
partially paralyzed Engel further conspire to detain 
them. In desperation the wife yields to an amorous 
native doctor for the drugs so necessary to her hus- 
band, but her sacrifice is in vain, since the visa is de- 
nied her husband. He is considered a cripple, a fact 
that drives him to suicide so that his wife and son can 
go ahead unhindered. A counter-theme, complicating 
matters, is introduced in a visiting Austrian who be- 
rates the Engels for deserting their homeland now in 
the struggles of rebirth. This serves only to confuse 
the issue since we are not certain what the play- 
wright’s intention or major motivation is, so that in- 
stead of clarifying matters the counter-theme sueceeds 
only in retarding the play. 

In the production Tabori has the sort of set-up 
that playwrights dream of—Kazan as director and 
Mielziner who, as stage designer, provided a great, 
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sombre setting of a decaying hotel—a cross-section of 
foyer, bar, lounge, and the Engels’ quarters—which 
is wonderfully provocative of the portentous mood 
that dominates the drama. It bristles with realistic 
detail in the tradition of the late Belasco as does the 
detailed acting of the many hangers-on of the place 
who drift in and out. But all this activity is only 
so much ornamentation, for its very validity points 
the lack of conviction which increased as the play 
progressed. Primarily the lack was of a sense of 
immediacy such as is so wonderfully projected in 
Menotti’s opera, “The Consul,’ which deals with a 
similar theme in heart-breaking terms. One is im- 
mensely interested, of course, in the Engels’ dilemma, 
but the impact implied is never realized. The whole 
ease history of the Engels seemed trumped up. In 
fact, the 


about refugees escaping 


play struck us as one written originally 
Hitler, which would have 
grounded the Engels in solid motivations. As _ re- 
written to bring it up to date, the Engels are but an- 
other family of emigrants aiming for America who 
have elected freely to leave their homeland and do so 
without the foresight to procure the necessary funds 
and visas to make the trip. Their plight en route 
seems to have very little relation to their prime mo- 
tives, and in this disparity the play goes down. Only 
one scene, that in which a crippled, degenerate native 
physician, a part brilliantly played by that arresting 
young actor, Joseph Anthony, genuinely moved us 
as he struggled to tell the wife of his love and need of 
her. 
them are such “corn” that not even Anthony’s percep- 


Later, the melodramatie complications involving 


tive acting can save it. 

The actors, with the exception of a newcomer who 
misfired as the Engels’ son, were all splendid. Paul 
Lukas, as Engel, and Gusti Huber, as the wife, were 
especially fine, soundly definitive in their characteri- 
zations, vital and lueid. In facet, everyone, with the 
single exception noted, gave a perfect account of 
himself, but, unfortunately, the play did not develop 
our natural interest into absorption and our absorp- 
tion into conviction. 

Original plays being in the minority this season, the 
emphasis on revivals has continued unabated, although 
in one instance a single author serves in both eate- 
gories. The suecessful British past master of mock- 
ery and the polished phrase, of trenchant stage char- 
acters, urbane wit, and the wryly oblique social thrust 
inherent in calculated skepticism, W. Somerset Maug- 
ham, is represented, first, in a revival of “The Con- 
stant Wife,” and second in S. N. Behrman’s dramati- 
zation of Maugham’s short story, “Jane.” As his 
facile comedies over the past three decades have dem- 
onstrated sporadically, Behrman, too, dotes on the 
lustre and stylish indecorum of the upper classes— 
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traditionally a cultural preserve where playwrights 


since the days of the ribald Restoration have poached 
and bagged devastating hilarity—and in “Jane” he 
approaches the master blithely and with eager aspira- 
tion to affinity. 

“Jane” is another comedy reworking of the Pyg- 
malion legend, and Behrman’s adaptation gives us a 
wealthy middle-aged Liverpool widow who surprises 
she 


dowdy provincial as usual, -vith a decorative young 
se * 


her London socialite cousin when appears, a 
fiance in tow, an ambitious young architect, who, after 
their marriage, gets involved with the chi-chi of so- 
ciety which Jane, with characteristic forthrightness, 
sincerity, and disarming humor, exposes and so capti- 
vates. In the process she abandons the young hus- 
band and acquires a new suitor in the person of a 
vulgar, domineering middle-aged roué, who is tired 
but who is forthright in his own 
Trite as the 
tale is, Behrman has worked over every line of dia- 


of philandering, 
brusque way and realizes Jane’s worth. 


logue until a uniform lustre of wit and urbanity typi- 
In this stylish 
polishing process the character of the cousin’s di- 


cal of Maugham is approximated. 


voreed husband, Willie, the genially caustie writer, 
is of immense help. He balances Jane’s engaging 
candor and genial humor with the wry wit of the dis- 
enchanted cosmopolitan, the superior individual who, 
with a minimum of malevolence and a maximum of 
decorum, performs the professional “spit-and-polish” 
ritual socially as a prelude to further authorship and 
best-seller prestige among those he has suavely pol- 
ished off. 
daughter of the house and a radical young poet whose 


There is also a minor romance between the 


poems, couched in the calculated obscurity of the mod- 
erns, indicate, according to the perceptive Willie, that 
he may write good prose some day. The play is 
strewn with intriguing bon mots; in fact, its eharm is 
entirely in its bright embellishments of dialogue, and 
all of these were performed dexterously by a matchless 
cast headed by the lovely and lovable Edna Best, as 
Jane, who was never more femininely alluring or 
charming. Basil Rathbone’s skillful underplaying of 
Willie made the character the more brittley incisive 
and likably bold. 
Howard St. John as the arrogant roué were quite 


Irene Browne as the eousin and 


perfect and were expertly supported by Adrienne 
Corri and William Whitman, as the young lovers, 
and Philip Friend as Jane’s husband. Such elegant 
playing makes for an evening of fine, flavorful enter- 
tainment. 

Visually “Jane” was a considerable wrench. Elfi 
von Kantzow’s presumably elegant drawing room of 
the London socialite, while architecturally aeceptable 
as design, was decorated in monstrous taste. It was 


much more representative of a fictional provincial 
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cousin of means and no taste than of the suave, 
sophisticated London hostess who would have swooned 
at the sight of this early-Roxy-style Baroque. On 
the other hand, Miss von Kantzow’s costumes for the 
Miss 


being both chie and characterful. 


women, other than est, were lovely indeed, 
Miss Best’s cos- 
tumes, designed by Valentina, completely misrepre- 
sented the unassuming character as written. On ar- 
riving from Liverpool, Jane was presented as an 
eccentric, one drably dressed in what might have been 
her mother’s Victorian Sunday-best, and her evening 
gowns presented Miss Best at her worst, all of which 
provided a considerable handicap for the actress who 
needed every possible support in giving the situation 
authenticity. Cyril Ritchard directed with spark and 
a fine sense of pace, although we feel he might have 
done something about the handicapping of Miss Best 
with absurd costumes that accentuated only the ee- 
centric and ludicrous. We enjoyed laughing with 
Jane and resented laughing at her. 

“The Constant Wife,” the comedy-of-manners hit 
of the early ’20’s, is Maugham at his best as a high- 
comedy stylist and is a gem of entertainment which 
Katharine Cornell and her co-stars, Brian Aherne and 
Grace George, offered here and have now taken on 


tour. It struck us that the play, which has advanced 


its scene to present-day England, would be infinitely 
Post-World-War-I 
Then its profeminist 
theme had the authority of timeliness, a’factor which 


more effective if played as the 
period piece Maugham wrote. 


today’s levelling of the classes as well as the sexes in 
England has revolutionized. When Maugham wrote 
“The Constant Wife” he rode the wave of a trend 
made popular by Shaw, who had dramatized woman, 
upstart, all the way from 
“Caesar and Cleopatra” and “Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 


the eternally modern 
sion,” to “Pygmalion” and “St. Joan.” To audiences 
then, with women newly catapulted by the war into 
the labor front alongside men, the comedy was very 
much, as we say, “on the beam.” 

In Cornell's revival, that “beam”—the spotlight of 
comie pertinent social revelation—is a mere stage 
spotlight, one focused on similarly elegant drawing- 
room habituées that present an isolated contemporary 
oasis. The excellence and authority of Maugham’s 
style here derive from the complete unity in timeli- 
ness, character, and situation in which the author 
computes both relevances and irrelevances from the 
oblique approach which is comedy. Knocking out the 
timeliness tips the table of entertainment, and the re- 
sult is theatrie imbalance. Consequently “The Con- 
stant Wife” now is a comedy of character with Cor- 
nell playing the wife whom a crash of cireumstances 
makes aware of her husband’s infidelity and who 
salvages her pride by becoming self-supporting and 
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acquiring a life-long suitor as a lover—at least 
ostensibly. 

Of the players, Grace George is the single per- 
former who plays in the high-comedy style of Maug- 
ham’s comedy which is, of course, largely a matter 
of pace, but her brisk style and complete effectiveness, 
naturally, are held in leash by the leisurely, deliberate 
rhythm of the character-comedy style set by Miss 
Cornell and the rest of the cast. Miss Cornell plays 
the wife as a variation on her successful “Candida” 
and is, in these dimensions, a warm, lovable, under- 
standing mate to an erring spouse to whom she spoon- 
feeds a dose of his own medicine. Happily, she is 
endearing and winning as such, so we never believe 
for a moment that a woman of her sincerity and 
magnanimous disposition will go off in the end to 
Italy for a vacation with her lover as the play sug- 
gests. There is a shiny sincerity to Miss Cornell as 
a person that animates her every role and gives it 
added distinction. Sometimes, as here, it is more 
powerful than the playwright’s device, and, since we 
admire her and esteem her on these grounds, she wins 
hands down and personally triumphs over the author. 
Artistically this is no accomplishment although it wins 
personal applause. The husband is engagingly per- 
formed by Brian Aherne, while the persistent suitor 
is played by the fidgety, grimacing John Emery—who, 
unfortunately, plays a bore of a man_boringly. 
Donald Oenslager’s drawing room is typical of Oen- 
slager at his best, which is quite perfect. The room 
is elegantly serene and has authenticity and the 
studied ease of character—the wife’s. Valentina, who 
did Miss Cornell’s gowns, does no better by her than 
she did by “Jane” so that, with one exception, the 
gowns are a handicap rather than an adornment. 
Guthrie MeClintie directed with his usual grace and 
aplomb. 

We have long been interested in seeing what is 
generally considered an outstanding drama of social 
protest, Clifford Odets’s “Golden Boy,” the former 
Theatre of the ANTA 
obliged recently by reviving it under the direction 
of the author. It featured the stage and movie stars, 
John Garfield and Lee J. Cobb, as well as Art Smith 
“Golden Boy” is the flashy Man- 
hattan-slum frustrated, fiddle-playing 
aspirant, a kid, who, seeing only a dead-end ahead 


Group suecess mid-’30’s, 


of the original cast. 
saga of a 
for musicians in our capitalistic society, turns to 
pugilism, becomes a champion, double-crosses his 
manager by acquiring his mistress, and, when he 
accidentally kills an opponent, faces another dead-end 
which he solves by speeding off to death in an auto 
crash with the girl friend. 

It was the late Fanny Brice who uproariously 
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burlesqued the plague of “come-the-revolution” dance, 
song, and dramatic offerings promoted in the in- 
cendiary *30’s, in her famous dance take-off which 
climaxed in an hilarious “Rewolt!” Today the re- 
bellious exploits of “Golden Boy” impress one as 
dated, probably because, as was generally the case in 
the depression’s dramatic convolutions, the inflamma- 
tory protagonist was cut to fit the imported cloth. 
It was the foreign style and pattern, not the national 
content, that mattered then. Frustrated 
themselves probably provided the content out of their 


audiences 


own depression dislocations and saw a fanciful new 
dawn in the fireworks set off by socially significant 
firecrackers slipped into the sewers of our gaseous 
society which, quite possibly, the tears of laughter 
Fanny provoked benevolently doused. 

The play’s revival poses factors more pertinent 
than the merits of the play. Take, for example, to- 
day’s audiences of seasoned theatre-goers—not to be 
confused with the mass spectators entertained by 
mechanical media. Their psychology, like the na- 
tional psychology, is different from that of the ’30’s, 
and so are styles in politics and the arts. Interna- 
tional developments since the “cold” war have given 
tax- 
payers, whereas in the depression it had only national 


social significance universal meaning to us as 
definition. We have a vast new alignment of major 
Added to Big 


Big Government in the effort to equate our social 


powers. 3usiness are Big Labor and 


economy with our political. The process of the evo- 
lution of these powers is indeed a change, but whether 
it accomplishes true progress remains to be proved. 
At any rate, it is a minor revolutionary manifestation 
consistent with our persisting American revolution 
and inseparable from it. It strikes us all as citizens 
and as audience members. 

Consequently, when we face “Golden Boy” today 
we find that time has deflated it and left only a bald 
framework of contrived melodrama, and no amount 
of theatrical 
shappy, wise-eracking dialogue and deft minor char- 


alacrity and bombast expressed in 


acterizations makes up for its dramatie shortcomings. 
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Not that a play about a modern youth might not 
employ the age-old problem of a man’s choice of pro- 
fession and his subsequent career, but it is upon the 
man’s character that the drama hinges—not on con- 
trived melodramatic clichés culminating in a pseudo- 
This, Arthur Miller aptly demon- 
“Golden Boy,” 


tragic auto crash. 
strated in his “Death of a Salesman.” 
as it now stands, impressed us as completely pseudo, 
for the author's approach is from the superficially 
overt and is not character probing or provocative of 
conflicts lucidly revealed and luminously projected. 
Youthful irritation is a poor substitute for passion 
in generating pertinent drama. It only muddies 
where natural passion, acting as a cathartic, elevates 
as it cleanses. Odets’s characters aggravate one an- 
other into reaction rather than spark each other into 
action and erackling tensions. Bombast results by 
substituting violence for power and noise for elo- 
quence. Lacking inner validity, the scenes fail to 
mesh; they grind ahead noisily; the gears of com- 
It is in- 
evitable that the crash ending seems doubly contrived, 


pulsion lack the lubricant of compassion. 


and the coveted boom of tragedy blasts flatly as a 
punctured tire pffts out. 

Odets, as the director, emphasizes the play’s ex- 
The weight of years, unfortunately, 
did not manifest itself in additional artistic stature in 
His 


portrayal was one of lumbering contortions and per- 


aggerations. 
the case of Garfield who played the boy pugilist. 


sistent grimacing which hardly served to create the 
illusion of the juvenile. We have always found Cobb 
a remarkable actor, but as Garfield’s father he is 
necessarily advanced in years and emerges in a state 
of dehydrated, sentimental senility which weakens the 
role no end. Joseph Wiseman, the gangster, is so 
meticulously caricatured that he appears to have 
wandered into “Golden Boy” from ANTA’s mobsters 
in “Mrs. MeThing.” 
by William Hansen as the trainer. 
perceptive characterization put him quite in a class 
by himself. All told, “Golden Boy” is not the in- 
vigorating bill of fare we had anticipated. 


The best performance was given 
His sensitive and 
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THE 34TH ANNIVERSARY CONFERENCE 
OF THE NASPA 


Frep H. TURNER 
University of Illinois 
THE 34th Anniversary Conference of the National 


Association of Student Personnel Administrators was 
held at the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs 


(Colo.), April 2-5, with Juan Reid, dean of men, 
Colorado College, the host dean. Prior to the open- 
ing session on April 2, the day was given to registra- 
tion, committee meetings, assemblies of the five special 
commissions of the association, and an orientation 
session directed by D. H. Gardner, dean of students, 
University of Akron, who, with a panel of veteran 
members of the association, conducted a special ses- 
sion for new deans and directors. 
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A. Blair Knapp, president, Denison University, and 
president of the association, opened the formal ses- 
sions of the conference when George W. Adams, dean 
of the college, Colorado College, welcomed the asso- 
ciation on behalf of William H. Gill, president, Colo- 
rado College. Arno Nowotny, dean of student life, 
University of Texas, responded for the association. 

Memorial resolutions were adopted honoring the 
following deans—Christian Gauss, Princeton Univer- 
sity; Arthur Ray Warnock, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; and Leslie I. Reed, Iowa State Teachers College, 
whose deaths occurred during the previous year, and 
who were respected members of the association. 

The first four sessions of the conference were de- 
voted to studying different aspects of the question: 
“Flow can we effectively develop a sense of higher 
standards of personal integrity and individual re- 
sponsibility in the university and college community ?” 
The first address on the topie was given by Glenn A, 
Olds, chaplain, University of Denver, who discussed 
the question from the point of view of the religious 
worker in the college community. 

The second session on this topie approached the 
question from the psychiatric point of view with 
Bryant Wedge, the University of Chicago, speaking 
on “Relations between the Dean and the College 
Psychiatrist—Areas of Mutual Interest,” and Dana 
Farnsworth, director of the health service, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, discussing “Poten- 
tial Problem Areas.” 
the speaker, with Erich A. Walter, dean of students, 
University of Michigan, as moderator, and E. Francis 


Following these presentations, 


Bowditch, dean of students, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and Everett Hunt, dean, Swarthmore 
(Pa.) College, formed a panel of dean-psychiatrist 
teams who carried on the general discussion. 

President Knapp gave the president’s address at 
the luncheon on April 3 with H. E. Stone, dean of 
students, University of California, presiding. 

In a briefing address, Arno J. Haack, dean of stu- 
dents, Washington University (Saint Louis), raised 
the most pertinent questions relating to the general 
topie of integrity and personal responsibility after 
which the assembly broke up into sections based on 
sizes of institutions for detailed study of the question. 
Drs. Wedge and Farnsworth spent some time in each 
of the discussion groups. 

The night sessions of April 3 and morning of, April 
4 were devoted to reports of study commissions, ap- 
pointed in 1951 following the St. Louis conference of 
this association. Victor F. Spathelf, dean of stu- 
dent affairs, Wayne University, chairman of Com- 
mission I, Professional Relationships, presented the 


report of his commission which clarified the position 
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of this association in relation to its institutional 
memberships with members designated by the insti- 
tutions and recommended the continued independent 
position of the This 


was adopted along with a statement of policy for co- 


association. recommendation 
operation with other associations. 

A new statement of principles and professional 
ethics was presented by Dean Newhouse, dean of stu- 
dents, Case Institute of Technology, chairman of 
Commission II. Progress reports were made by the 
chairmen of the three remaining commissions: III, 
Development and Training of Student Personnel Ad- 
ministrators, J. Leslie Rollins, dean, Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration; IV, Program 
and Practices Evaluation, E. G. Williamson, dean of 
students, University of Minnesota; and V, Relation- 
ships with the Field of Social Sciences, Frank Piskor, 
The work of all 
five commissions will be continued in 1952 and 1953. 

The luncheon on April 4 was especially noteworthy 
since the presiding officer was Scott H. Goodnight, 
dean emeritus, the University of Wisconsin, who was 
the host dean for the first meeting of the association 
held at the University of Wisconsin in 1919. Three 
luncheon speakers addressed the group on “The For- 
eign Student Program and Student Exchanges.” 
Robert M. Strozier, dean of students, the University 
of Chicago, reported on his recent inspection of for- 


dean of men, Syracuse University. 


eign-student work at various institutions as special 
representative of the Department of State; Ben Cher- 
rington, director of the Denver and Rocky Mountain 
Regional Office, Institute of International Education, 
described the new program of the institute in estab- 
lishing regional offices; and Wesley P. Lloyd, dean of 
students, Brigham Young University, flown back from 
Japan by the United States Army, gave a dramatic 
statement of his work in Japan as general director 
of the Counseling and Guidance Center in Kyoto. 

The annual banquet was held on April 4 with Wil- 
liam Tate, dean of students, University of Georgia, as 
toastmaster, and Albert C. Jacobs, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Denver, as the principal speaker. 

The final sessions held on Saturday, April 5, in- 
cluded group conferences by types of institutions dis- 
cussing “Current Problems.” All conference sessions 
and group meetings were recorded, and the complete 
report of the meeting, which will be ready early in 
May, is expected to be an unusual addition to the 
literature in the field of personnel administration. 

The officers of the association for 1952-53 are Dean 
Spathelf, Wayne University, president, and Donald 
M. DuShane, director of student affairs, University 
of Oregon, and Dean Hunt, vice-presidents. Fred H. 
Turner, dean of students, University of Illinois, seec- 
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retary-treasurer since 1937 was re-elected. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee includes the officers and President 
Knapp; Arden O. French, dean of men, Louisiana 
State University; William 8. Guthrie, junior dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Dean Haack; Bernard L. Hyink, dean of stu- 


Research. 
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dents, University of Southern California; and Dean 
Reid. 

The 1953 conference of the association will be held 
at Kellogg Center, Michigan State College (East 
Lansing), April 6-9, 1953, with Tom King, dean of 
students, as host dean. 





A SURVEY OF ATTENDANCE REGULATIONS 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


JEANETTE H, EILENBERG 
Brooklyn College 


Faculty opinion concerning the value of attend- 
ance regulations is divided in Brooklyn College, as 
probably in many other institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the United States. At one extreme is the 
belief that the entire abolition of faculty regulations 
would be educationally sound, and at the other is the 
conservative conviction that they must be stringently 
observed as a necessary part of our system of ac- 
ereditation. The question whether attendance rules 
are as much of a problem as many believe them to 
be and whether the problem has been satisfactorily 
met in other institutions has prompted this survey, 
which has confirmed the difficulty of devising a system 
that would meet with general approval. Each insti- 
tution must work out for itself its basie policy and, 
if regulations seem desirable, a means of controlling 
class attendance in accordance with the size and loca- 
tion of the college, the size of classes, the attitude of 
the instructional staff, and the general character of 
the student body. 

D. R. Reveley of Mississippi State College for 
Women names four well-defined systems for handling 
absences in use °n American eampuses:! (1) the no- 
cut system, (2) the cut-allowance system, (3) the 
unlimited-cut system, and (4) the multiple system. 
Each system is critically deseribed with the conelu- 
sion that “it is immediately apparent that the un- 
limited-cut system is the most acceptable system now 
in use since 75 per cent of those who administered 
it are outspoken in their opinion as to its effective- 
ness in the control of class attendance.” But since 
the unlimited-cut system was employed by less than 
6 per cent of the colleges in the Mississippi State 
College survey and since the specifie conditions pre- 
vailing in this minority group were not depicted, this 
seemed inconclusive and proved the need of further 
research on this administrative problem. 

As a basis for sending out questionnaires to other 


1D. R. Reveley. Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin. Volume XXXVII, Number 2, May, 1951, pp. 
278-284. 


institutions, an analysis of the situation at our own 


institution was made. At Brooklyn College the keep- 
ing of attendance records for all students has always 
been mandatory. Students are informed that there 
are “no excused absences,” but to meet the problem 
of an institution in a large city whee religious holi- 
days and economie and personal problems interfere 
with regular attendance, students are actually not 
asked for any explanation until they have incurred 
absences equivalent to three weeks of attendance in 
a given course. Twice during the semester and once 
at the end of the semester, instructors’ attendance 
records are checked by clerical assistants. Every stu- 
dent excessively absent is given the opportunity to 
explain personally his absence to a member of the 
dean’s office, and, although recommendations are so- 
licited from instructors, the ultimate decision as to 
whether a student is to be retained, dropped from, 
or denied credit in a course is made in the office of 
the dean on the basis of explanations presented. 
This system has been strictly enforced since 1943 
by means of an effective educational campaign with 
the purpose of awakening in the students a sense of 
responsibility toward their courses. That this cam- 
paign has tended to improve the absence problem is 
confirmed by a comparative study of excessive ab- 
sences during the fall, 1948, and the spring, 1950. 
A decline in the percentage of excessively absent stu- 
dents in each college class in the 1950 semester led one 
to believe that the problem is not as serious as some 
assumed it to be, because only 6 per cent of the total 
student body was excessively absent. Other statisties 
for spring, 1950, showed a correspondence for seniors, 
juniors, sophomores, and freshmen between the num- 
ber of students enrolled in the college and the number 
of excessively absent students retained in courses after 
the submission of satisfactory explanations. There 
was, however, a decided deviation from the pattern 
in the number of students penalized. Only 5 per cent 
of the students who were penalized were seniors (rep- 
resenting 16 per cent of the enrollment), while 46 
per cent were freshmen (representing 33 per cent of 
the enrollment). From this two conclusions might 
be drawn—either that the upperclassmen do not 
“eut” indiscriminately because they have become in- 
creasingly aware of their college obligations and are 
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more interested in their courses, which for the most 
part are elective instead of required, or that many 
students take advantage of a regulation that does not 
penalize them until three weeks of absences are in- 
curred, A further analysis of the situation in re- 
quired courses, however, produced the interesting in- 
formation that students become more lax in attend- 
ance in required courses as they proceed in their col- 
lege career and that, while seniors are least often 
penalized for being excessively absent, they take their 
quota of “cuts” in required courses almost twice as 
frequently as do freshmen (29 per cent for seniors, 
15 per cent for freshmen). 

The weaknesses of a “no-cut system” such as that 
practiced at Brooklyn College are therefore apparent. 
Students are advised that there are no excused ab- 
sences, but they do not have to account for these 
The method which 
tries to deal fairly with students by clearly informing 


absences until they are excessive. 


them when penalties will be incurred may lead to bad 


attendance habits. It is human for boys and girls 


” and to miss classes now 


to gamble with their “cuts 
and then when tempted by more alluring pastimes, 
so that they have used up their “cuts” when a legiti- 
mate emergency, ¢.g., an illness, oceurs and the strug- 
gle to be retained in class begins. 

As a result of this self-evaluation the need was felt 
for comparing’ our policies and practices with the 
experiences of other institutions. The questionable 
aspects of our regulations served as a basis for the 
formulation of the following questionnaire which was 
sent to 268 representative colleges and universities in 
all the states of the Union. 


composed of 3 introductory questions concerning the 


The questionnaire was 
size of the college, the size of its classes, and the 
payment of tuition fees; 5 questions relating to grad- 
ing practices; and the following specifie questions 
referring to attendance regulations and their ad- 
ministration : 


Does your institution have regulations concerning stu- 
dents’ attendance in classes? 

Where do these regulations originate? 

By what college agency are they administered? 

Is the keeping of attendance records in each class 
compulsory ? 

If compulsory, are instructors required to report absent 
students? 
unlimited absences? 


Are students allowed 


sences? 


Any ab 
How many? 

Are students required to account for their absences? 

If so, at what point are students required to account 
for their absences? 

To whom do they account for their absences? 

If regulations concerning attendance exist, do regula- 
tions differ for: lecture course, laboratories, recitation 


course, other courses? If yes, how? 
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Do attendance regulations differ for: freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors, seniors? How? 

Do attendance regulations differ for scholastically su- 
perior students, e.g., students who receive A or B in the 
course in which they are excessively absent? If so, how? 

Do attendance regulations differ for required and elec- 
tive courses? If yes, how? 
absent student penalized? 

What administrative measures are taken? 

If students are penalized, after how many absences is 
penalty incurred? 

Is regulation concerning point at which penalty is in- 
curred generally known to students? 

Do you consider your present system satisfactory or 
If unsatisfactory, wherein does it fail? 


Is the excessivel 


unsatisfactory? 


The following survey is based on 226 answers re- 
ceived in response to the above questionnaire. Ninty- 
seven privately endowed coeducational universities, 
59 privately endowed noncoeducational universities, 
52 coeducational state universities, 9 noncoeducational 
state universities, and 9 municipal colleges are repre- 
sented in the report. It is interesting to note that 
there is very little deviation in procedure among the 
four types of institutions. A total of 92 per cent 
have attendance regulations which originate in faculty 
committees or in the faculty as a whole with a small 
originating in administrative offices. 
However, in only 70 per cent of the colleges with at- 
tendance regulations is the keeping of attendance 
In 73 per cent of 


percentage 


records in each class mandatory. 
the colleges with compulsory recording, the reporting 
of students becomes the instructor’s duty at regular 
intervals or after the student has incurred excessive 


absences, while in 20 per cent such reports are left 
In the other institu- 


to the instructor’s discretion. 
tions a student is reported only at the end of the 
semester, at the dean’s request, when he is on proba- 
tion, when his standing is in jeopardy, or when the 
absence is incurred on days preceding or following 
vacations. 

Only 15 per cent of the colleges and universities 
answering the questionnaire permit unlimited absences 
from class (some with conditions). About 8 per cent 
leave to the instructor’s discretion the point at which 
the student is to be considered excessively absent, 
while the predominant number (74 per cent) set 
limits through college regulations. In doing this, 75 
per cent of the institutions in question “allow the stu- 
dent to incur a certain number of absences before he 
is penalized.” This “allowance” seems to vary con- 
siderably, with 30 per cent setting “the number of 
class meetings per week” as the limit. The counting 
of latenesses is left to the instructor’s discretion in 
70 per cent of the institutions. 

Most of the institutions have one set of regulations 
for all types of classes. Only 7 per cent of the col- 
leges have separate laboratory-attendance regulations 
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and only one college has special attendance regulations 
for elective courses. However, regulations in many 
institutions differ for upper and lower classmen and 
Twenty-four 
have special freshmen regulations, 19 show upper- 


for scholastically superior students. 


class leniency, 5 grant graduated attendance allow- 
ances, 4 have special senior regulations, and 68 have 
different 
superior 


attendance regulations for scholastieally 
students, the majority showing leniency 
towards students on the dean’s list or upperclassmen 
with a B average. 

Over 70 per cent of the institutions require ex- 
cessively absent students to account for their absences 
to the dean’s office or, in isolated eases, to the 
registrar, special attendance adviser, prefect of disci- 
pline, veterans’ counselor, or department head. When 
it comes to imposing penalties, there is great variance. 
Most frequently students are assigned failing grades 
or are suspended, are denied eredit, or have grades 
lowered. Other penalties are the decreasing of credit, 
the payment of fees, special examinations, repri- 
mands, ete. 

Since the manner of administering attendance regu- 
lations appears to vary with the needs of the insti- 
tution and since most of them (68 per cent) consider 
their present systems entirely satisfactory, and only 
12 per cent are outspoken in their dissatisfaction, it 
would seem that there is not much to be gained from 
and that 
work out its own method of meeting its problems with 
Most ¢ol- 
leges have attendance regulations because they feel an 
administrative obligation to the students and their 
parents as well as to the college board to prevent the 
student potentialities, 
in many cases, compliance with legal 
requirements becomes an added factor. The follow- 
ing reply to an inquiry to the education department of 
the University of the State of New York concerning 
the legal grounds for maintaining attendance regula- 
tions in New York State shows that the commissioner 
of education recognizes the autonomy of each college 
in this matter, but stresses the recording of attendance 
as a means of validating credit in courses: 


experiences elsewhere sach institution must 


prevailing conditions as a decisive factor. 


squandering of time, and 


money, but, 


A credit hour as defined in the Regulations of the Com- 
missioner of Education consists of 15 hours of regular 
class participation, each credit hour of which shall extend 
over a period of at least 50 minutes. For a person to 
qualify for such credit hour, it would seem quite im- 
portant for an instructor to keep a record of attendance 
upon the part of the student. Regulations governing 
class absences are left to the discretion of the college. I 
believe that the common practice is to allow one absence 
per semester credit hour. 


Ideally there should be no need for enforcing at- 
tendance regulations. In a small institution with a 
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selected, forward-looking faculty, students would not 
continue to absent themselves needlessly because of the 
closer faculty-student relationship. The habitual 
“cutters” would soon be found out and, if necessary, 
dealt with by personal counselors. In a large munici- 
pal or state institution the problem becomes more 
complex, not only because of large classes but because 
of the heterogeneous composition of the instructional 
staff, a situation which necessarily includes inexperi- 
enced teachers not on tenure as well as old-timers 
whose feeling of security is occasionally apt to make 
them take curricular and administrative procedures 
for granted. A great deal has been said and written 
about the irresponsibility of the students and the 
means of preventing their excessive absences by 
threats of punishment which most administrators are 
loath to carry out. But this must also be viewed in 
relation to another side of the problem: the nature of 
the courses the students are required to attend. 

The “unlimited-cut system”, mentioned earlier, is 
like the “honor system” which is known to have been 
successfully employed in some colleges. It is not 
practicable unless the student body believes in it and 
unless its leaders, together with the faculty, are will- 
ing to carry on an educational campaign by means 
of which the students will be made aware of the ethi- 
eal issues It takes a long and difficult 
struggle to make them understand that it is “dis- 
honorable” not to co-operate with their instructors 
and not fair to their fellow-students to cut classes 
whenever there is a difficult assignment they have not 


involved. 


prepared. The “unlimited-cut system” should, there- 
fore, only be introduced very gradually, because the 


sudden introduction of freedom from regulations fre- 


quently leads to recklessness on the part of students 
and eventually to the introduction of even stricter 
rules by a justifiably irritated faculty. 

Similarly, the instructional staff must prepare itself 
It should be alerted to the 


to meet the new system. 
new problem and the means of preventing students 
from taking a frivolous attitude toward their courses. 
Methods of improving teaching and testing should be 
carefully considered, and in each course students 
should be held responsible for certain basic oral and 
written contributions. It is only when the student 
feels himself in harmony with his course and the in- 
structor that he will not absent himself unnecessarily. 

It would certainly be unwise to introduce immature 
students fresh from high school into an unlimited-cut 
system. Absence figures prove that freshmen have 
to be trained in concepts of responsibility as a neces- 
sary prerequisite to freedom and at the same time be 
held strictly to account for their classroom attendance. 
Three weeks of absences before penalization seems to 
be too lenient for freshmen for it leads them to believe 
that it is perfectly proper to miss that many recita- 
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tions. If the absences of freshmen exceed the number 
of recitations per week, they should be compelled to 
file explanations, and if these were not thoroughly 
acceptable to the administration, an appropriate 
penalty should be imposed. An explanation of such 
regulations should of course be included in the Fresh- 
men Orientation Program. 

Perhaps freshman regulations should be made ap- 
plicable to all students attending prescribed courses 
and the unlimited-eut system introduced only in the 
elective courses attended mainly by juniors and sen- 
iors. A system which seems to be feasible in these 
courses is to give the student complete freedom on the 
basis of his scholastic standing. If he can earn a 
grade better than a B, he may absent himself as 
frequently as he wishes, but, if his grade should be 
This 


method seems to be successful in several leading insti- 


lower, he would have to account for his absence. 


tutions of higher learning and has the advantage of 
giving the scholastically superior student an oppor- 
tunity to free himself from classroom restrictions if 
he is able to meet the requirements of the course with- 
out jeopardizing his standing. 

The problem of the excessively absent student is 


Events 
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linked with many factors: his psychological make-up, 
his interest in the courses he is taking, his economic 
and social problems, as well as the instructor’s atti- 
tude toward students and courses. The psychologi- 
cally abnormal student who is a chronie “cutter,” of 
course, needs individual guidance from trained per- 
sonnel Each student’s personal problem, 
however, must be taken into consideration lest he be 
unjustly penalized. For the student simply to be 
aware of his obligation to live up to college regula- 
tions or to feel that he has fulfilled his responsibility 
by emptily obeying is insufficient. He must be im- 
bued with the deeper sense of duty to his fellow- 
students and his courses which would make it a mat- 
This can 


workers. 


ter of “honor” to attend classes regularly. 
only be accomplished, however, if the student can 
completely respect the courses he is taking and the 
instructors who conduct them. The problem of the 
excessively absent student is as much related to the 
effectiveness of the curriculum and the instructional 
attitudes as to the student himself, and his training 
toward moral responsibility should go hand in hand 
with improved methods of college teaching and a 
curriculum well adapted to the student’s needs. 





THE FUTURE OF THE HUMANITIES 
THE importance of the humanities at a time of crisis 
affairs has fre- 
The decline 


of the place of the humanities in American education 


in both national and international 


quently been emphasized in this column. 


is due not only to the spectacular contributions of the 
sciences and an educational theory that puts a pre- 
mium on “the immediate and the functional,” but also 
to the fact that the natural sciences have been given 
a major part of the financial aid from foundations, 
industry, and government for research and study. 
Flexner’s latest book, 
Their Policies Past and 
Present” (New York: Harper & Brothers), is in its 
frank criticism of the distribution of the foundation 
funds in terms of 


Interesting as Abraham 


“Funds and Foundations: 


amounts and direction, from the 
point of view of the topie here considered, the last 
chapter, “The Neglect of the Humanities,” is an in- 
valuable contribution from a man who has devoted 
his eareer to insisting on standards of excellence in 
education. Diseussing the lack of support for the 
humanities, Dr. Flexner writes: 


The thoughtful reader of these pages must have been 
struck by the crying inadequacy of the funds devoted to 
humanistic studies—to languages, literature, art, archae- 
ology, philosophy, music, history. 


After discussing the place of the humanities in 


modern life and the business of the scientists, he 
writes: 

It is the humanist who sits in judgment on the impor- 
tance of the use to which scientific knowledge is put. 
The scientist must find out what happens, and with the 
ceaseless pursuit of that object he has fulfilled his proper 
function. It is for the humanist to say whether from 
the standpoint of individual or social good the uses to 
which men put knowledge are or are not wholesome and 


constructive. 


Charles E. Odegaard, executive director of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, dealt with 
virtually the same topie in his annual report, “Learn- 
ing, the Study of Man,” which was published in 
January. The humanities and the social sciences, he 
points out, received about the same amount of finan- 
cial support; “the present situation, however, is way 
out of balance” and in favor of the social sciences. 
Nevertheless both areas are in a disadvantaged posi- 
tion. The natural seiences not only enjoy the ad- 
vantage of special opportunities and financial sup- 
port but, writes Dr. Odegaard, 
there have been shaped, and are being shaped, national 
policies which can easily prevent the maintenance in this 
country of a truly liberal education and of specialized 
knowledge in the humanities and social sciences, both of 
which are essential to the welfare and security of the 
nation even during this period of mobilization. . . . The 
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nation will be much worse off in trying to preserve its 
security in a dangerous world if it continues to be una- 
ware of the important part the humanities and the social 
sciences have to play in that problem of global human 
relations which is the true cause of our colossal insecurity. 


30th publications are timely and both should stimu- 
late all concerned with the future of liberal education 
in the schools, colleges, and universities of the United 
States to put their minds to the problem raised by 
both Flexner and Odegaard.—I. L. K. 


THE NCACSS AND INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ATHLETICS 

At its Chicago meeting, on April 4, the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
took a vigorous stand in support of clean college 
athletics. By unanimous vote the association voiced 
approval of a revision of the association’s athletic 
regulations and declared its opposition to athletic 
scholarships, tricky methods of recruiting, low eligi- 
bility requirements, snap courses for athletes, and 
“quarterback clubs.” The association also declared 
that the top administrative officials of a college or 
university should assume a major degree of responsi- 
bility for the enforcement of high standards for inter- 
collegiate athletics. In the new regulations of the 
association, much emphasis is placed upon the re- 
sponsibility of higher institutions to insure that all 
students really have an opportunity.to get a good 
education, which might require that intercollegiate 
athletics be de-emphasized in some institutions. 

A Committee on Athletie Problems was created and 
given the task of developing plans for securing ac- 
ceptance by colleges of the new athletie regulations. 
J. B. Edmonson, former dean, School of Edueation, 
University of Michigan, is the chairman of this com- 
mittee. The association also went on record as favor- 
ing the imposing of penalties, including the loss of 
accreditation, on those institutions that condone bad 
athletic practices. To insure acceptance of the poli- 
cies designed to improve college athletics, the associa- 
tion plans to sponsor state conferences of colleges 
and secondary schools at which the new regulations 
will be discussed. 
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In commenting on the North Central Association’s 
decision, Dr. Edmonson said: 

The secondary-school principals have taken the stand 
that certain bad practices in intercollegiate athletics are 
They 
have also declared their belief that college and high- 
There- 
fore, the bad practices which have crept into the pro- 


having a corrupting influence on the high schools. 
school athletic programs will live or die together. 


grams of some higher institutions must be eliminated. ... 

The decision of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools to demand the elimination 
of unworthy practices of intercollegiate athletics is cer- 
tain to have a helpful influence on colleges, as the asso- 
ciation has high prestige and much power. It is believed 
that in the efforts to improve intercollegiate athletics the 
association will have strong support from the great ma- 
jority of its member higher institutions. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
TO CLOSE DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL WORK 

Due to increased costs, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology’s department of social work, including the 
graduate program, will be discontinued, effective June 
30, 1953, J. C. Warner, president, announced on 
January 31. 

No new students will be admitted to the depart- 
ment’s two-year program leading to the master’s 
degree in social work. Students in the undergraduate 
program will be able to transfer without loss of credit 
to the social-studies option in the department of gen- 
eral studies. 

The department of social work is the only depart- 
ment in the institute’s Margaret Morrison College 
which offers graduate work, and the class of 1952 
is the largest group to receive the master’s degree. 
The cost per student enrolled in the graduate pro- 
gram is necessarily much higher than that of any of 
the undergraduate courses offered by the college, the 
main expense of which is in the correlation of field 
instruction and class work for the individual student. 

The contracts of those faculty members with limited 
tenure will not expire until June, 1953, when the stu- 
dents presently enrolled will have completed their 
program, The faculty members on indefinite tenure 
will remain on the staff of the college. 





Report on number of new members accepted dur- 
ing week ending May 19: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Elon E. Hildreth, president, Palomar College (San 
Mareos, Calif.), has been appointed president, San 
Mateo (Calif.) Junior College, to sueceeed the late 


Charles S. Morris, whose death was reported in 
ScHoot anp Socrery, Mareh 1. Dr. Hildreth will 
assume his new duties at the opening of the fall 
semester. 


Eugene Wood Smith, vice-president, Cogswell Poly- 
technical College (San Franciseo, Calif.), will sue- 
ceed Robert W. Dodd as president, July 1, when the 
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latter retires after 48 years of service to the college, 
12 of which have been in the presidency. 

Elizabeth Eckhardt May, whose appointment as 
academic dean, Hood College (Frederick, Md.), was 
reported in ScHoon AND Society, November 14, 1942, 
has been named dean, School of Home Economics, 
University of Connecticut. Martha Potgieter, as- 
sociate professor of foods and nutrition, will con- 
tinue to serve as acting dean until June 16, when 
Dr. May will take up her new duties. 

Mylin H. Ross, whose appointment as assistant 
dean of men, the Ohio State University, was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Society, January 25, 1947, has been 
named to the deanship to sueceed the late Joseph A. 
Park, first dean of men, whose death was reported 
in these columns, April 26. 

Anna D. Taylor, dean of nurses, General Hospital, 
Louisville (Ky.), has been appointed dean of the 
new College of Nursing to be opened next fall in the 
University of Louisville. 

The Reverend John R. Bacher, dean of the college, 
Wagner College (Staten Island), has been appointed 
dean, Division of Studies. Adolph J. 
Stern, chairman of the department of chemistry, 
3acher in September. 


Graduate 


will sueceed Dr. 

A. R. Van Cleave, whose resignation from the dean- 
ship of education, Piedmont College (Demorest, Ga.), 
was reported in ScHoot AND Society, May 10, has 
been appointed dean, the Southern Union College 
(Wadley, Ala.), and will begin his new duties in the 
fall quarter. 

Maurice F. X. Donohue, fellow of the Committee 
on Social Thought, the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed assistant dean, University College. 
Thomas M. Raysor, professor of English, the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, has been named Frederick Ives 
Carpenter Visiting Professor for the summer quarter 


in the university (June 24-August 30). 


Nila Banton Smith, adjunct professor of education, 
New York University, has been appointed director of 
the Reading Institute, a division of the university 
located at 31 West 12th Street. 


Eugene P. Chase, Lawrence J. Conover, Willis R. 
Hunt, Charles W. Saalfrank, and Myron A. Baskin 
have been appointed to headships of departments in 
Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.). 
Miller D. Steever, retiring head of the department 
of government and law; Mr. Conover sueceeds Mor- 
land King, electrical engineering; Mr. Hunt succeeds 
Beverly W. Kunkel, biology; Dr. Saalfrank succeeds 
Alexander Tartler, resigned, mathematics; and Dr. 
Baskin, as acting head of the department and acting 
affairs, Edwin 


Mr. Chase succeeds 


director of international succeeds 
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Coddington who will devote full time to his duties 
as head of the department of history. The retirements 
of Mr. Steever, Dr. King, and Dr. Kunkel were 
reported in Scuoot anp Society, March 22. 


Mary F. Williams, formerly assistant professor of 
art, Northwestern University, has been appointed 
professor of art and head of the department, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College (Lynchburg, Va.), to 
succeed Beatrice von Keller who will be named pro- 
fessor emeritus at the close of the academic year. 


John J. Foody has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of engineerinz, New York State Maritime 
College (Fort Schuyler, New York 61), to succeed 
Jeremy B. Blood, retired. Other appointments in- 
clude: instructors, W. Dwight Todd (comparative 
languages and literature) and Barkev Bakamjian 
(physics) ; and assistant instructors, Robert A. Spinn- 
ler (engineering) and Robert E. Siegler (physies). 
In engineering John E., Flipse has been promoted to 
an associate professorship; Thomas H. Bond, to an 
assistant professorship; and James J. Dornhofer, to 
an instructorship. 


Leaves of absence for the academic year 1952-53 
have been granted by the University of Toledo (Ohio) 
to the following members of the staff: Josef L. Kunz, 
professor of international law, to assist in developing 
a graduate program for Latin-American lawyers in 
Southern Methodist University (Dallas, Tex.); W. 
Asquith Howe, assistant professor of accounting, for 
graduate study in the Ohio State University; Clarence 
KF. Hyrne, Jr., assistant professor of law, to hold 
a fellowship in the University of Michigan; and 
Jerome Snyder, assistant professor of management, 
for graduate study in the University of Michigan. 

The Reverend Brother Arthur A, Loftus, whose ap- 
pointment as president, Iona College (New Rochelle, 
N. Y.), was reported in ScHoon anp Society, August 
31, 1946, will retire in June. 

J. Martin Fry, director, 
Economies Extension, the Pennsylvania State College, 
30, after 


Agricultural and Home 


will be retired with emeritus rank, June 


more than 35 years of service. 


Helen Huss Parkhurst and Elizabeth Faulkner Baker 
will retire from the staff of Barnard College, Columbia 
University, in June. Dr. Parkhurst professor of 
philosophy, has served the college since 1917; Dr. 
Baker, professor of economies, since 1919. 


Recent Deaths 

Harvey C. Minnich, dean emeritus, Teachers College 
(now School of Edueation), Miami University (Ox- 
ford, Ohio), died, May 12, at the age of ninety-one 


vears. Dr. Minnich had served as superintendent of 
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schools (1889-92), Hutchinson (Kans.), (1892-1902), 
Hillsboro, and (1902-03), Middletown (Ohio); and 
dean (1903-29), Teachers College, Miami University. 


Rose Jeffries Peebles, professor emeritus of Eng- 
lish, Vassar College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.), died, May 
14, at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. Peebles had 
served the college for 29 years prior to her retire- 
ment in 1938 as professor of English and chairman 
of the department. 


Arthur Becket Lamb, Erving Professor Emeritus of 
Chemistry, Harvard University, died, May 15, at the 
age of seventy-two years. Dr. Lamb had served as 
instructor in chemistry (1901-02), Tufts 
(Medford, Mass.); instructor in electrochemistry 
(1905-06), professor of chemistry and director of 
the chemical laboratory (1912-47), and dean, Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences (1940-43), Harvard 
University; and professor of chemistry and director 
of the Havemeyer Chemical Laboratory (1906-12), 
New York University. 

Theodore Goodman, professor of English, City 
College (New York 30), died, May 15, at the age 
of fifty-seven years. Dr. Goodman had served the 
college as instructor in English (1918-28), assistant 
professor (1928-38), associate professor (1938-49), 
and professor (since 1949). 


College 


Charles Grenville Cole, founder (1933) and presi- 


dent (1933-46), Union Junior College (Cranford, 
N. J.), died, May 16, at the age of eighty years. Dr. 
Cole had taught Latin and Greek in Carteret Academy 
(Orange, N. J.) and had served as vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Union News Company before 
opening the college. 


Frederick Stephen Breed, associate professor emeri- 
tus of the University of Chicago, died, 
May 16, at the age of seventy-five years. Dr. Breed 
had served as superintendent of schools in Penn- 
sylvania (1901-04); principal of a 
school (1905-07) in Allegheny 
(1908-10), Harvard University; assistant 
professor of educational psychology (1910-17), Uni- 
versity of Michigan; and in the University of Chi- 
(1917-26) 


edueation, 


preparatory 
Pa); assistant in 
philosophy 


cago as assistant professor of education 
and associate professor (1926-41). 


R. R. G. Watt, director, 
of Southern California (Los 
17, at the age of forty-nine years. 
had taught in Yale 
of Southern California : as instructor 
(1928-32), associate professor of psychology (1933- 
40), professor (since 1940), director (1936-46), Uni- 
versity Junior College, (since 1946), 
Testing Bureau. 


Testing Bureau, University 
Angeles 7), died, May 
Dr. Watt, who 
University , had served 
the University 


and director 
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BINING, ARTHUR C., AND DAVID H. BINING. 
Teaching the Social Studies in Secondary Schools. Pp. 
ix + 350. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 
36. 1952. $4.25. 

Third edition. A thorough revision greatly improved by 
tightening up the writing and organization and completely 
mocerinzed through the addition of new material. 

® 


CORBMAN, BERNARD P. Mathematics 
Merchandising. Pp. vii+327. The 
Company, New York 10. 19 52. $3.50. 
Designed to help those who are preparing to enter the field 


of merchandising and lack contact with its practical as- 
pects, 


of Retail 
Ronald Press 


DAVIDSON, ROBERT F. Philosophies Men Live By. 

Pp. viii+ 486. The Dryden Press, 31 West 54th Street, 
New York 19. 1952. $4.25. 
An effort to present the thought of the great philosophers 
in a manner that the ordinary man and woman will find 
meaningful and appealing, an approach that necessarily 
calls for simplification and popularization. 


HEILMAN, ROBERT B. (Editor). An Anthology of 
English Drama before Shakespeare. Pp. xvii +405, 
Rinehart & Company, Ine., New York 16. 1952. $.95. 
In the Introduction Dr. Heilman traces the development 
of drama in Christian Europe for 600 years prior to the 
rs og 8 era. The volume includes 9 plays, beginning 
with “The N. Towne Betrayal” (c. 1425-1450) and closing 
with “Dr. Faustus” (ce. 1589). 


@ 
HOFFMANN, ERIKA. Friedrich Fribel: Ausgewdhlté 
Schriften: Kleine Schriften und Briefe, 1809-1851. Pp. 


214. Verlag Helmut Kupper, 12 
Diisseldorf. 1951. 


Boltensternstrasse, 


° 
Friedrich Frobel: Ausgewdhlte 
Menschenerziehung. Pp. 296. Verlag 
Kupper, 12 Boltensternstrasse, Diisseldorf. 


HOFFMANN, ERIKA. 
Schriften: Die 
Helmut 
1951. 

e 


JOHNSON, LEIGHTON H. 
tral State Agency for Public Education in California, 
1849-1949. Pp. 139. University of New Mexico 
Press, Albuquerque. 1952. $1.50. 

The term, “central state agency for public 
refers to the state superintendent of publie 
the state board of education, and 
functioning through the 


Development of the Cen- 


education,” 
instruction, 
their staffs, all now 
state department of education. 

e 


KREPS, CLIFTON H., JR. 
Pp. 183. H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
Avenue, New York 52. 1952. $1.75. 

A Reference Shelf book, Vol. 24, No. 2 


(Editor). Federal Tazes. 


University 


McNAMEE, MAURICE B., S.J. Reading for Under- 

standing. Pp. xvi+495. Reinhart & Company, Ine., 
New York 16. 1952. 3.50, 
Father McNamee, professor of English, 
Louis University, stresses the facts that college freshmen 
lack the ability to penetrate to the central idea and to 
follow closely the development of that idea and that they 
need training in clear and effective exposition. 


associate Saint 


‘*The Outlook for Women in Social Work: General S Sum- 
mary.’’ Pp. viii+93. Department of Labor, Women’s 
3ureau, Social Work Series Bulletin No. 235-8. Illus- 
trated. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1952. 30 cents. 
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The Sth and final bulletin describing the employment out- 
look for women in an area of specialization within the 
field of social work. 
e 
PHELPS, HAROLD A., AND DAVID HENDERSON. 
Contemporary Social Problems. Pp. xii+536. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1952. $5.00. 
The fourth revision of a work first published in 1932 has 
combined some of the material in earlier editions under 
two chapter headings, has omitted some chapters, and has 
added a number of new topics in line with the prevalence 
of new social problems. 
oe 
AND DAVID WEINMAN. = Controls 
Pp. 332. The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. 


REDL, FRITZ, 
from Within. 
1952. $4.50. 
Methods of treating behavior disturbances in children. 

e 
Integrated Freshman English. 
Ine., New York 


JOSEPH A. 
Pp. ix+237. Rinehart & Company, 
16. 1952. $1.75. 

The second edition of a helpful text that presents the 
teaching of English as centered by the paragraph as a 
counterbalance to the freshman’s tendency to truncate 
paragraphs. 


ROGERS, 


e 
Political Ethics and the Voter. 
New York 52 


ROUSE, THOMAS A. 
Pp. 181. The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1952. $1.75. 

A Reference Shelf book, Vol. 
° 


(Editor). The 


24, No. 1. 


University of 
Survey. Part VI. Pp. 
University of Michigan 
$1.50; complete set, bound, 


SHAW, WILFRED B. 
Michigan: An Encyclopedic 
1,037-1,157. Illustrated. 
Press, Ann Arbor. 1952. 
$12.00. 

Part six of nine parts. 
e 

STORY, ROBERT C. ‘‘Earned Degrees Conferred by 
Higher Educational Institutions, 1950-51.’’ Pp. vi+ 
121. Office of Education, FSA, Circular No. 333. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1952. $.60. 

e 

UMPTION, MERLE R. How 
School Survey. Pp. xv +209. 
New York 11. 1952. $3.00. 
Dr. Sumption, associate professor of education and execu- 
tive officer for field services, University of Ullinois, has 
provided a survey plan, flexible in design, that should be 
readily adaptable to different types of communities and 
different types of educational problems. 


TANNENBAUM, FRANK. Crime and the Community. 

Pp. xiv+487. Columbia University Press, New York 
27. 1951. $4.50. 
A study of the nature of crime and of the criminal, the 
administration of criminal justice, and the processes of 
punishme nt. Published originally 
Company. 


to Conduct a Citizens 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., 


e 
AND MARIAN RADKE YAR- 
What They Live: Prejudice in 
Harper & Brothers, 


RAGER, HELEN G., 
ROW. They Learn 
Young Children. Pp. xvii + 392. 
New York 16. 1952. $4.50. 
Reports a pioneer experiment in a relatively unexplored 
field intercultural education at the kindergarten and 
primary-school levels. 
e 

Twenty-five Years of Child Study: The Development of 
the Programme and Review of the Research at the In- 
stitute of Child Study, University of Toronto, 1926- 
1951. Pp. xiii+ 182. University of Toronto Press, 
Ontario, Canada. 1951. $4.00. 
Prepared by the staff of the institute. 
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WATT, WILLIAM W. 
xviii+440. Rinehart & Company, Ine., 
1952. $3.00. 

Addressed primarily to college students in the elementary 
composition course, 


An American Rhetoric. Pp. 
New York 16. 


WOELLNER, ROBERT C., AND M. AURILLA WOOD. 
Requirements for Certification of Teachers, Counselors, 
Librarians, Administrators for Elementary Schools, 
Secondary Schools, Junior Colleges. Pp. v+125. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1952. $3.50. 
Seventeenth edition, 1952-53. 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 
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Retirement Plans Life Insurance 
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A NEW PLAN 


Wholesale Life Insurance provides 
valuable protection at a remarkably low 
cost without medical examination. Staff 
members of higher educational institu- 
tions can participate on a group basis 
(at least 25 persons). 


You will find that Wholesale Life In- 
surance and our already popular Collec- 
tive Life Insurance provide effective 
supplements to Social Security coverage. 











TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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